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Germany appears to him as Jacobinism. He says that Jacobinism
dominates not the middle and lower classes, but the highest and
richest nobility, with whom conspire, he says, the men of the
universities, and the young men imbued with their theories, who
deplore the division of Germany into small States. The unity of
the German Fatherland is their cry, their dogma, their religion
exalted up to fanaticism, and this fanaticism has gained even
princes actually reigning.5 German unity, he thinks, would not
have been dangerous to France while she possessed the left bank
of the Rhine and Belgium, but would now be very serious for
her. It was accordingly his business to combat all approaches to
German unity, and in this respect the principle of legitimacy was
useful Metternich, from fear of Prussia, was at one with him in
this.
Prussia thus became the more or less half-hearted champion of
a aew principle, that of nationality, which appeared to the older
diplomats to be full of revolutionary danger. It cannot be said
that the older diplomats were wrong. What Talleyrand calls the
'Jacobinism* of the German patriots led straight on to the Great
War, by a movement which, in retrospect, acquires a perhaps
fallacious appearance of inevitability. At the Congress of Vienna,
the German patriots were ahead of their time; but from 1848
onward their point of view increasingly dominated the world.
There were in this new doctrine of German nationalism various
distinct elements. There was the purely German element: the
belief in the superior virtue and virility of the German race.
There was the belief that the boundaries of States should be the
boundaries of nations. And there was the democratic belief that
populations should have a right to choose their own form of
Government. All these were anathema to the orthodoxy of 1815.
The right of populations to choose their own form of govern-
ment was upheld by the Tsar as regards France, at the time of
Napoleon's fall in 1814. Gentz, expressing the view of the
Austrian Government, said that if the French were allowed to
appoint another ruler this would involve *a recognition of the
principle which in our times can hardly be uttered without
trembling, that it depends upon the people whether they shall
or shall not tolerate the actual ruling sovereign. This principle of
popular sovereignty is the very pivot of all revolutionary systems/
The belief that the boundaries of States should be the boun-
daries of nations was necessarily abhorrent to Austria. If this
principle were to be victorious, a smgH part of the Emperor